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Editorial 


OVE is not love,” wrote Shakespeare, “which alters 
when it alteration finds.” Equally love is untrue to 
itself if it fails to persevere when its efforts to bring about a 
change go unrewarded. Both these considerations of love have 
their importance in the field of ecumenical discussion. As in 
all human activities, there is an ebb and flow in the movement 
of separated Christians towards each other. There are limits 
to discussion and to the immediate fruits of discussion. Each 
new encounter leads necessarily to a pause for reflexion. But 
this alternation in human activities directed towards the unity 
of Christian people must be inspired and sustained by the 
hconstant power of love. The human contribution changes 
because it is exercised within the limits of man’s natural 
powers, which grow weary and fail. Love, on the other hand, 
is a supernatural gift, and the loving regard of a Christian for 
his neighbour in Christ need not change with the rise and fall 
of his effort to achieve closer union. | 

The coming-months will see a revival of these efforts to 
promote fruitful encounter. In Great Britain the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy have set up a unity committee, influential 
groups have been formed for the resumption of discussion 
between Anglicans and Presbyterians, and conversations 
between Anglicans and Methodists will be carried further. 
The World Council of Churches will bring together Christians 
of many different traditions at its meeting in New Delhi, and 
the whole of Christendom awaits with interest an announcement 
of the date of the Vatican Council which, though primarily 
concerned with problems of the Roman Church, cannot fail to 
have an important bearing on the ecumenical movement. In 
the United States, proposals are being aired for the closer union 
of the Episcopal Church with Protestant bodies, and decisions 
are now being made throughout the Anglican Communion on 
projects for united churches in India/ Pakistan and Ceylon. In 
the shadow of these formal approaches are the unofficial but 
no less important meetings between groups of separated 
Christians which enrich the movement with their personal 
enthusiasm and devotion. 

In all this, love must be the foundation and the motive 
force, and it must be love of the kind showed by the apostles 
who, having toiled all night at their fishing and caught nothing, 
at the word of our Lord let down their nets for a draught. 
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Many of our ecumenical groups have yet to learn that this love 
must go hand in hand with patience, and that maturing of the 
fruits of love is not to be measured by the passage of time, nor 
forced by the exigencies of human situations. There is evident 
in many quarters a desire, if not a determination, to achieve as 
soon as possible some outward fruits of discussion, in terms of 
active union. The Church is, of course, a visible society, and 
our ultimate aim must be the restoration of outward unity. At 
the same time, the inner bond of love, of which the Church is 
the outward expression, must be established and strengthened 
before the fulness of external and organic union is achieved. 
We must first learn to love our brethren as they are in separa- 
tion, acknowledging their convictions which keep us apart; and 
the love must be so strong that it will recoil from any practical 
measures which spring from a failure to recognise the depth 
and nature of those convictions. 


It would help if a clear distinction could be drawn between 
negotiation and discussion. Negotiation presupposes a practical 
objective to be achieved as the outcome of discussion. Dis- 
passionate pursuit of truth is liable to give way to bargaining, 
and unity becomes a question of seeking the lowest level at 
which organisational union can be realised. This kind of 
deterioration is liable to set in whenever people of different 
convictions seek a formula for common action. There is 
evidence of it in the revision of Canon Law in the Church of 
England today. It is an insidious corruption, for it tends to 
conceal rather than to remove difference, and paves the way 
for future discord. The records of such conversations as those 
which take place between representatives of Christian bodies 
are understandably treated as confidential, but it would be a 
valuable lesson if the minutes of negotiating committees engaged 
in the preparation of reunion schemes were made available, at 
least to all accredited ecumenical groups. So far as Anglican 
negotiators are concerned, it is difficult to avoid the impression 
that amendments put forward in deep conviction have. been 
withdrawn in order that the achievement of some outward 
union may not be jeopardised. 


The danger of premature negotiation, as contrasted with 
exploratory discussion, is seen in the proposals for unifying the 
ministry set forth in the schemes for reunion in Ceylon and 
North India. ~-This is a subject which demands the most 
mature theological study. No doubt we are all to blame in 
having failed to take up the challenge of the Lambeth Con- 
ference, 1948, when it was asserted that this was a subject calling 
for careful examination. That does not alter the fact that we have 
little evidence of such. study, and it iS perplexing to say the 
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least, that leaders of the Church should be so ready to support 
these proposals without producing evidence of deep theological 
consideration of the principles involved. 

That the situation of missionary churches is gravely urgent 
is beyond all doubt, but if the Church is in any sense one, then 
the quest for unity must be carried out in the setting of the 
whole Church, and not limited to that of local communities. 
This is acknowledged in word, at least, in the unification 

"proposals, but if this is anything more than lip-service, the 
negotiators must have full regard for traditional Catholic 
standards. There is little point in hoping for a ministry 
acceptable throughout Christendom without some attempt to 
discover the reaction of theologians in the Greek and Latin 
traditions. 

These comments are written before the final debates on the © 

- Ceylon Scheme have taken place in the Convocation of Canter- 
bury, and when the final decision to be made by the Arch- 
“bishops can be no more than a matter for conjecture. But it 
is a foolish exaggeration to suggest, as some have done, that a 
negative decision on the question of full communion with the 
proposed Church of Lanka will mean that the work of the 
negotiators is undone and the hope of reunion set back for 
years. A pause at this stage will provide the opportunity for 
wider consultation, which may in turn be the path to more sub- 
stantial unity. It will provide opportunity also for reflexion on 
the first and great commandment, “ Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God.” In honouring this commandment we learn that love 
and truth are inseparable, and that the unity of men is to be 
found only in the love that comes from God. 


CATHOLICISM AND TOLERATION* 


by NORMAN ST JOHN-STEVAS 


Some notes towards a restatement of the Catholic attitude to religious 
liberty in a contemporary pluralist society. 


The moral basis of Western society, and its chief dis- 
tinguishing mark from the totalitarian societies of the East, is 
respect for the human person. The human person its 
autonomous, free, and inviolable. The human person is not 
explicable in terms of social or religous forms, nor should he 

* Part of an article published in the Summer 1961 Number of THE 


WISEMAN REVIEW. — Reprinted with permission of the author 
and The Tablet Publishing Company. | 
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be subordinated to their purposes. He transcends them. In 
so far as society progresses it is principally by enabling the 
human person to realize itself more fully in relation to other 
human beings with similar aims. Discipline and conformity 
are the essentals of primitive societies, but freedom is the hall- 
mark of a mature and advanced society. Man finds himself in 
a social environment with certain political and religious doc- 
trines, but he cannot be forced to accept them, although outward 
conformity may be exacted. They can only be adopted by 
assent. A particular moment of conscious assent is not neces- 
sary,.although these clearly occur ‘in individuals, but the 
validity of religious belief depends on a continuing day-to-day 
assent, which may never be specifically formulated. Once 
assent is withdrawn religious belief is destroyedt. 

“It is against the nature of religion,” therefore, as 
Tertullian wrote, “to force religion; it must be accepted spon- 
taneously and not by force; the offerings demanded, indeed, 
must be made willingly. That is why, if you force us to sacri- 
fice, you give in fact, nothing to your gods: they have no need 
- of unwilling sacrifices.” And St Augustine declared tersely: 
“Credere non potest homo nisi volens.” Man is essentially a 
free being and the essence of an act of faith-is-that it is a free 
act. “Freedom,” writes Cardinal Feltin, “lies at the very 
heart of Christianity, which seen from without might look like 
a system, but thought and lived from within is a living bond 
between persons, a religion of the spirit. Faith is the encounter 
of a free gift and a free acceptance: a call on the part of God 
and a conscious and submissive response to God’s voice.” 
Thus the contemporary approach to toleration should start not 
from an abstract “thesis” but from the act of faith itself, in 
essence an act of freedom. Faith comes through the Church 
but is not given by the Church but by God. A coerced act of 
faith, as the Church has always known, is in a real sense of 
blasphemy, whether the coercion is carried out by Church or 
State because it substitutes one or the other for the operation 
of the Holy Spirit. Since freedom is the essence of the act of 
faith, the freer it is and the more spontaneous, the more perfect 
it becomes. The duty of the State is, therefore, to create the 
conditions most favourable for the possibilty of acts of faith. 
The Church thus requires freedom, but she needs no more. 
There cannot, of course, be a right in the human person to 
reject God, but there is a liberty to do so. That after all is 

+ Hence Cardinal Newman's remark in his letter to the Duke of 

Norfolk (1874): “Certainly. if I am obliged to bring religion into 

after-dinner toasts (which indeed does not seem quite the thing). 


I shall drink—to the Pope, if you please—still to conscience first, 
and to the Pope afterwards.” 
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the human predicament. Man accordingly has a right against 
the State and the Church not to have God imposed on him 
against his will. | = 
The point was put clearly by Pius XII in his encyclical 
Corporis Mystici. “ But while we desire,” said the Pope, 
“supplication to go unceasingly to God from the whole mys- 
tical body, that all those who are astray may as soon as possible 
enter the one fold of Jesus Christ, we declare that it is o 
absolutely necessary that this should come about by their free 
choice, since no man believes unless he is willing. Wherefore 
if any persons, not believing are constrained to enter a church, 
to approach the altar and to receive sacraments, they certainly 
do not become true believers in Christ; because that faith with- 
out which ‘ it is impossible to please God * must be the perfectly 


free “ homage of intellect and will’. 


By faith man is able to participate in the redemption, and 
redemption itself is both given and received by love. Love like 
faith is a free act. “When one has known the love of free 
men,” says Péeguy, “the prostrations of slaves are worthless.” 
Through grace man is‘liberated from the’ servitude of, sin and 
becomes a free man. “ He enters>says Daniéelou, freedom in 
a mew sense. “It means that man’s relation to God ts no 
longer-merely that of a servant to his Lord, but also that of a 
Son to his Father.” Such a relationship is inconceivable unless 
it is free. ~ 

Instead then of basing toleration on social or political 
expediency, it can be made to depend on the nature of faith 
itself and to spring from it. This is not to deny importance 3 
to historical factors, but to allot them a subsidiary role. 
Religious liberty is seen as the condition in which faith can 
achieve its purest and fullest form. The act of faith is an 

_interior act, but man cannot be content with interior freedom, 
since he is not an anchorite but a social being. As a human 
person he has to live in society and give outward expression 

to his inner faith. A freedom which cannot express itself is 
in man’s case illusionary. Toleration and liberty thus extend 
from the inner formation of faith to its manifestations. Tolera- 
tion accordingly becomes a social policy based on the very 
nature of man. The problems raised by divergent views of 
what is morally allowable by the law have been considered by 
the present writer in an earlier article. In the present article 
the author is concerned only with matters of faith. 

The problem of achieving religious liberty in practice, can- 
not—as has been said earlier—be separated from an historical 
context. This is the mistake of the “error has no right’ school, 
who try to isolate it from any social or historical setting. The 
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same isolationism is displayed by those who draw an analogy be- 
tween arresting the spread of bodily disease and arresting that 
of heresy, and conclude that because the State impedes the one 
(which only kills the body), it should also impede the other 
(which is worse because it kills the soul). Whether any heretic 
is in fact damned is a moot point, but the principal error of 
such analogizers is to see the problem under one aspect only, 
and to separate it from all consideration of the character of the 
human person or the nature of religious belief. They also ex- 
clude any consideration of the different functions of Church 
and State. Yet toleration can only be discussed meaningfully 
when these two are taken into consideration. How far ideal 
religious liberty can be realized in any particular society will 
depend on historical circumstances and that society’s state of 
development. In the Middle Ages, for example, St Thomas 
advocated the punishment of heretics, not because they were 
denying the Catholic faith, but because they were disrupting 
society, which was held together by a common Catholicism. 
But St. Thomas’s situation was pure “hypothesis”: the 
“thesis” is the state of religious liberty. 


Religious liberty may then be considered as required by 
the human person for his full dévelopment. The State, which 
is littlke more than a mechanism to ensure the safeguarding of 
the liberties of human persons and their welfare, has no right 
of coercion in religious matters. The State as such has no 
direct knowledge of the Church or her mission and therefore 
places all religions on an equal basis, not because it considers | 
one to be as good as another, but because it has no means of 
distinguishing between them. The State comes first in time: 
the Church is first in dignity: but there is no primacy of 
causality. The State is not the instrument of the Church but 
has its own defined and limited functions. Given the need of 
the human person for religious liberty, the State’s function is 
to safeguard it, and not to impede man as he pursues his end 
of moving freely to God. The State is certainly not indifferent 
to morality, and its moral policies will be influenced by the 
moral views of its citizens, but in using coercive power to im- 
pose moral notions by law it is always limited by the funda- 
mental autonomy of the human person. In pluralist societies, 
furthermore, where there is only a limited agreed morality, 
only what is agreed can be part of the public moral order. 
Where there is no consensus, the question must be left to be 
determined in the private sphere. : 


Intolerance does have a place in religion but it is a limited 
one. Within the Church there must always be a dogmatic 
‘Intolerance arising from the Church’s mission as a teacher of 
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the truth and guardian of the deposit of faith. The Church 
is bound to defend the truth entrusted to her, but she carries 
out her duties with prudence and charity. When she must she 
resorts to her weapon of excommunication, a spiritual not a 
temporal weapon. Inthe world, however, the Church has to 
co-exist with other faiths: a necessity which will grow more 
imperative as the rudiments of the world order are formed and 
a genuine international society created. She has to lead men to 
the truth not by the exercise of a coercive will but by persua- 
sion. To fulfil this mission she needs freedom but nothing 
more. “It is not the office of the Church,” declared Pius XII 
in his address to the new Cardinals on 20th February, 1946, 
“to include and in a manner embrace, like a gigantic world 
empire, all human society. This concept of the Church as 
earthly empire and worldly domination is fundamentally false. 
She follows in her progress and her expansion an opposite 
path to that of modern imperialism. She progresses before all 
else in depth, then in extension. She seeks, primarily, man 
himself . . . Her work is completed in the depths of each man’s 
heart, but it has its own repercussions on all the duration of 
life, on all the fields of activity of each one. With men so 
formed the Church prepares for human society a base on which 
it can rest with security. 


UNITY DIVERSITY 


by R. T. GREENACRE 


It is no new discovery that the missionary concern for the 
spread of the gospel and the ecumenical concern for the unity 
of all Christians are very closely related. This is due not only 
to the fact that missionary progress is retarded in so many areas 
by the scandal of disunity and that the urgent need for reunion 
is felt most keenly in the so-called “ Younger Churches” of 
Asia and Africa, but also to the fact that many theological 
problems are common to the two movements. Of these the 
most fundamental is that of the reconciliation of diversity and 
unity in such a way as to avoid the opposite errors of an 
enforced and artificial uniformity and of a chaotic and 
anarchic variety. 

Unity in Diversity is the title of a long, able and thorough 
discussion contributed by Mgr John Vodopivec to a volume 
of essays entitled Euntes Docete published this year by the 


Pontifical University De Propaganda Fide as a commentary on 
the recent missionary encyclical of Pope John XXIII, Princeps 
Pastorum. Mgr Vodopivec’s essay is in English and bears the 
subtitle, The Problem of Reunion in Missionary Perspective. 
In his introduction he explains this by pointing out how “ the 
work of the missions and the struggle for reunion coincide in 
their central aim, in the contemporary expression of a profound 
catholica unitas of the one Church of Christ.” 


The most valuable section of Mgr Vodopivec’s study is to 
‘Be foiind in Chapter I, The Ecclesiological Foundation of 
Catholicity as Unity in Diversity. The root and basis of 
catholicity are here found directly in the Incarnation of our 
Lord: for when “the divine Logos assumed a real, true and 
perfect human nature in order to gather by the Redemption the 


* whole human race into the unity of the supernatural life of his 
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mystical body, at that moment was realised true catholicity: 
unity in diversity. The living seed of the true universality of 
the human race was sown with the Incarnation Of*the Word. 
The Church, by her existence and activity, brings this 
universality into human history and builds up out of mankind 
a new universal union, that of the Church as the mystical body 
of Christ . . . Hence natalis Capitis natalis est corporis as Leo 
the Great says.” 

Mgr Vodopivec now passes on to consider St Paul’s doc- 
trine of the Church as the body of Christ, shewing how diversity 
is as essential as unity to this concept. “ Without true unity 
a living body could not exist; in like manner, without a diversity 
of organs it can sustain no life: it can carry out none of the 
vital functions. Each element is absolutely necessary. 
Corpus mysticum is a concept that implies an essential unity: 
but it also implies organic differentiation and harmonious 
development. A unity intensified to the point of uniformity 
brings with it the death of the organism ... There can be no 
doubt that St Paul adopted the idea of the soma Christou 
precisely in order to show a unity in diversity, the living unity 
of the same Church in the diversity of the different gifts of the 
Spirit.” 

The working out of St Pauls’ doctrine is seen as occasioned 
first of all by the embarrassment and confusion felt in Corinth 
because of the great diversity of charismatic gifts. But a more 
fundamental influence was the necessity of welding together 
two ethnico-religious cultures, the Jewish and the Greek, into 
an organic unity. This influence can be seen both in 
I Corinthians and in Ephesians. “Reconciliation in Christ, 
then, for Paul,” claims Mgr Vodopivec, “is essentially recon- 
ciliation and peace between the Hebrew element and the pagan 
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in such a way that the ethnic Christians are in no way inferior 
or subject to the Judeo-Christians. They are not casual mem- 
bers, or outsiders or merely guests, or second class citizens of 
the kingdom of God.” It is to the Holy Spirit that we must 
look as the “immediate artisan of peace and unity” but it is 
from the fullness of Christ, head of the Church, that diversity 
in unity flows into the body. Mgr Vodopivec insists that the 
ultimate foundation of diversity must be just as christological 
as the foundation of unity. “ Multiplicity and variety in the 
Church are not mere ‘ adaptions,’ tolerated for the benefit of 
the new peoples who come into the Church with their own 
customs from which they cannot seem to be cut loose. They 
are not a mere minus malum, an inevitable obstacle in the way 
of evangelization. They are not a grandiose condescension or 
concession on the part of the older section of the Church in 
- favour of the new communities . . . Multiplicity is a principie- 
of the supernatural vitality of the body of the Church. It is 
one of the supernatural constituents of. the Church. It is part 
of her divinely founded mode of living.” ) 


Mgr Vodopivec goes on to discuss what he calls secondary 
reasons for adaption—continuing to use this word though he 
has severely criticised it. These are drawn from later Catholic 
theology and to some extent to the teaching of the Council of 
Trent in its opposition to certain protestant trends. Gratia 
supponit naturam; that which is good on the purely natural level 
is not “ destroyed nor surrendered but assumed into the super- 
natural fullness of the body of Christ.” But even this is not- 
enough: the missionary will find among the heathen the work- 
ings Of supernatural grace. “The missions are continually 
meeting the preparatory workings of grace, willed and effected 
- by God. No man may destroy these effects of grace. They 
must be met with the holy respect that is due to the incompre- 
hensible ways-of providence.” 

At this point Mgr Vodopivec makes one of his few direct 
references to the ecumenical problem. “ When the catholic 
Church draws near to the heathen, it is not merely a question 
of pure human nature and purely human forces. Even much 
less is this the case when the Church turns to non-Catholic 
Christians. In both cases, although in fundamentally differing 
proportion, grace is to be found at work’ along with nature. 
It is most certainly not our intention to put separated Christians 
on the same level with pagans. We have taken both into 
account, however, in order to work out the incomprehensibly 
higher and better position of separated Christians in relation 
to pagans.” Unfortunately no more is said at this point: we 
should have liked to hear in greater detail what exactly this 
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fundamental difference and this higher and better position are 
considered to be. 

Most of the rest of Mgr Vodopivec’s Study is devoted to 
considering the development of Roman Catholic missionary 
policy. “ Colonialist and “ latinizing trends in the past are 
regretted, but it is pointed out that the problem in its full 
intensity and compelling necessity has only been felt in our 
own day. “It is not something to be solved all at once. with- 
out a long period of maturation.” There is also an interesting 
section on African culture and mentality. Not only does the 
African Catholic feel much closer to the Bible» than to St 
Thomas Aquinas, but he is also beginning to use specifically 
African modes of thought in the teaching and interpretation of 
theology. 

Hardly any reference is made to the Catholics of the 
Oriental Rites, although many observers of recent 
happening in this sphere would consider these highly 
relevant to the theme of this essay. Reference for example to 
the two most recent numbers of the Eastern Churches Quarterly 
would show how the Eastern Rite Catholics are becoming 
increasingly aware of the need for a more radical fdelity to 
the Eastern tradition and how they are striving—apparently 
with increasing success and much encouragement from. the 
present Pope—against certain pressures towards uniformity and 
centralization which are still very much of a reality. There 
certainly seem to be some Western Catholics who think that 
those who are not Latins are—-to quote the Melchite Patriarch 
of Antioch—‘“not yet quite entirely Catholics.” Some 
observers would see in the increasingly vigorous and articulate 
independence of the Eastern Rite Catholics a very promising 
sign of the new attitude within the Roman Church towards 

‘unity in diversity.” 

Mer Vodopivec, however, is concerned with the principle 
rather than with the details of application. In his conclusion 
he once more returns to the analogy between missionary and 
ecumenical adaption, recognising that the traditions of the 
“separated brethren’ which have to be preserved and incor- 
porated into the unity of the Church are genuinely supernatural 
vestigia Ecclesiae, He sees, too, that both sides have some- 
thing to give and something to sacrifice. “It remains ever true 
that an organic unification which preserves the properties’ of 
both sides and allows them to grow together is useful and 
necessary to both. The separated Christians will once more 
attain the living unity of the universal Church in its fullness. 
The mother Church in its new diversity, will present a more 


perfect expression of the interior, essential richness of the 
mystical body of Christ.” 


There is, of course, still an appeal to “return,” but it is no 
longer an appeal for blind submission and unconditional 
surrender: it is not even a magnamindus and condescending 
offer of unimportant “concessions.” It does not seem to be 
finally incompatible with a conviction on the part of the 
“separated brethren” that their separation in the historical 
circumstances of the time was providential and a necessary 
witness to truths which were not so much denied as neglected 
or distorted: a witness that must be maintained in separation 
until it can be shared in unity. 
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CHRISTIAN UNITY* 


by SALTER 


INTRODUCTION 
Our text is St John, chapter 6, v. 12: 


“Jesus said to His disciples: * Bring togethert the frag- 
ments, that nothing may be lost’.” 


Our subject is Christian unity. - 


From 18th-25th January, Christians all over the world, of 
all the different parts of Christ’s Church, are praying for unity. 


Why? 
Does it concern you or me? 3 
If it does concern us, what are we going to do about it? 


Before trying to answer these three questions, we owe it 
to our intellectual honesty to put the problem in perspective, 
and define what we mean by unity. 


Here I have a confession to make. When I am listening 
to a sermon, my attention pretty soon tends to wander unless 
there is a story with some personal experience! I am afraid 
I have no such story here, but I hoped you would agree the 
subject is sufficiently important to justify getting our terms 
straight, even if it does mean some analysis to start with. 


* Sermon preached at the Methodist Church in Paris (morning 
service) and the Anglican Embassy Church (Evensong) on Sunday, j 
2nd January, 1961, during the Week of Prayer for Christian Unity. : 


t Evvaydyere ; Assemble, bring together, collect, gather up. 
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What I shall really try to say is as simple as this. We are 
in danger of seeing Christian unity from the manward side. 
But the Church is God’s first, so we must first try to express 
the unity of the Church in terms of God’s purposes. We shall 
then find that unity between the visible churches—our human, 
or if you like, “ horizontal” relationship—can come only if it 
is a true reflection of our relationship with God himself. So 
let’s tackle this together first, and then, come to the practical 
application. 


I. THE PERSPECTIVE 


I have in front of me a little drawing. It shows a whole 
jumble of church buildings, some with Anglican spires, some 
looking Orthodox with bulbous domes, others Roman, and 
there is what is clearly a Methodist chapel in between. Above 
that is a great Cross. Upwards towards if*flies a dove bearing 


the message : 
“The walls of separation do not reach to heaven.” 


The word heaven gives us the key to the perspective, and 
it involves God’s purpose in Creation itself. 
(a) What I mean is that unless. we see the Church, vis a vis 
the beginning of the world and its end, we do not see it at all. 
This very building we are in loses its meaning. 


Suppose an agnostic asks you tomorrow: “Just what do 
you think we are doing here, spinning on a tilted planet, swing- 
ing round a star ” ’ 
God has told us: 


I made your planet, and all the rest of the galaxies. The 
crown of my Creation was you, Man. I did not want 
automatic servants. I created you free, so that you could 
love me freely. In answer to your rejection, I sent you 
my Son. By his sacrifice, he gave you the possibility of 
salvation. He will Come again, to judge you all. 


What is the purpose of this judgment? Only the Bible 
can give us the reply. The purpose of judgment is that 


“God may have mercy on you all.” (Romans 11, v. 32.) 


This mercy goes yet further, for 


“in the end the whole of created life will be rescued .. .” 
(Romans 8, v. 21.) 


That is God’s purpose! 
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“ All things have been created through Christ . . . and in 
him the whole of creation is held together. For it is the 
purpose of God to reconcile all things unto himself 
through Christ Jesus, who made peace through the blood 
of his cross.” (Col, 1. v. 16-20.) 


Thus we glimpse the final goal God has set: 


“It is the purpose of His design so to order it in the full- 
ness of the ages that all things that exist in heaven and 
earth will be gathered up in Christ.” 


This is our Bible authority. 


(b) What then is our role, in all the branches of the Church-- 
for we have all been baptised in the name of the Father, Son 


™ and Holy Spirit? 


We have been given clear instructions: we have been 
chosen by God to be fellow-workers with Him. If 

“God was in Christ, reconciling the world-unto Himself.” 

(2 Cor. 5, v. 19.) 


then in turn 


“God has given unto us the ministry of reconciliation.” 
(2 Cor, 5, v. 18.) 


—(c) This ministry of reconciliation means making God's 


sovereignty visible in every sector of modern life, that in all 
they do, men may seek to do God’s will, as we pray in the 
Lord’s Prayer. So the job God has given us tomorrow, Mon- 
day, is to help win the sector where we live and work for Him. 


(d) So we come to the unity of the churches. 


How can we speak of reconciliation, if we do not live it 
even with our brother Christians? 


Let us ask ourselves again: how can we speak of recon- 
ciliation, if we do not live it even with our fellow Christians? 


The ready jibe of non-believers sharpens the internal certainty 


that we cannot. 


The reconciliation and unity of the Church is the first-fruits— 


of the reconciliation and unity of the whole of Creation, sought 
by God. 

So ends our analysis. Now for our immediate subject: 
unity today. 


ll. WHAT DO WE MEAN BY UNITY? 
Here we come to the great words just read from the 17th 
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chapter of St John. It is Jesus's last prayer, as he leaves his 


.. disciples to be His witnesses on earth: 


. that they all may be one in us... 
“ That they all may be one . . . in us, that the world may 
believe.” (John 17, v. 21.) 


The central point I want to put to you is that this unity 
of the Church is not in the first instance horizontal unity, as 
it were, between men and their ecclesiastical structures. It is 
not a matter of decentralizing papal authority, for instance, of 
making the Archbishop of Canterbury a metropolitan with wide 
autonomy. Nor is it a matter of agreement on new formula- 
tions of dogma. 

No—Jesus’s prayer is that they may be one “in us’ 
that thé personal union of each Christian with his Lord may 
be so deep and real as to be comparable with the union of Jesus 
with the Father. Insofar as the love of God in Christ possesses 


our hearts, it unites us with our fellow Christians. At its 


highest, it is as the bond of love of the Father for the Son and 
the Son for the Father, which is called the Holy Spirit. 


We have to place unity on this mystical level, otherwise 
we start from the wrong end—the human end. This is why the 
Orthodox Church emphasizes so strongly that the true unity of 
the Body of Christ does exist, and by definition could never 
have been broken. We are incorporated into this invisible 
unity by our baptism. 

BUT: and here comes the rub: ‘the visible reflection of 
that unity on earth, if you like, our realization of it, is at the 
present time only a pale- shadow of the glory of the unseen 
unity. It is like God’s rule: we know God is almighty and 
rules all things: yet the recognition of this rule still leaves a 
world to win for him, til every creature owns his sway. 


How far have we got? The words used were totally 
inadequate, but we have tried to clarify our ‘Starting point in 
two respects. 

First, because unity forms the basis of God’s purpose for 


~ création, which God is working out through his Church, the 


unity of the Church must be seen in the perspective of the 
beginning and the end, when all things in heaven and earth 


will be gathered up in Christ. 


Secondly, horizontal unity between Christians is not an 
end in itself, but a by-product of the “ vertical” unity between 
each individual Christian and the love of Jesus Christ. Our 
unity is in God first. 

-Now, can we answer our three questions? 
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1. WHY UNITY? 
(a) 


Well, it is certainly NOT—repeat NOT—because in P 
human terms unity means strength. As Christians we don’t 
do things because we think they put us in a good tactical 
position, even for missionary endeavour. We do things for 
one reason only: because God tells us to. And if our prayer 
life is a living one, He won't let us rest till we obey Him. 


Here the command is quite clear. Jesus’s last instructions 
given on earth were that his followers should be united. 


Please don’t be side-tracked. Never urge unity of the 
Church for any lower reason. The visible unity of the Church 
is a holy and a mysterious thing. The Devil has used, and 
will use, every one of the thousand obstacles to try to prevent 
it. If once Christians allow themselves to wander from the 
narrow path—unity only because Jesus wills it—we are lost. 


(b) 


After all, just reflect for a moment. Where does the 
Church gain its power from? From its great buildings? From 
its money? From its millions of worshippers? From its 
ecclesiastical hierarchy? No: only from Jesus and his Holy 
Spirit. The power of the Church to convert springs from its 
incorporation in the true Vine. Then through each branch the 


divine life flows: 


“As the branch cannot bear fruit itself, except it abide in 
the vine, so neither can ye except ye abide in me. But if 
ye abide in me, ask whatsoever ye will, and it shall be 
done unto you.” (John 15, vv. 4 and 7.) 


What is promised us is this: when all believers are truly 
in Christ, then—at last—their witness will win, and 


“the world will believe.” 


Our “ vertical” unity with God is the beginning, the middle 
and the end. Our unity in “horizontal” terms with all the 
churches can come only as its reflection. 


2. DOES CHURCH UNITY CONCERN 

YOU AND ME? | 

This we have answered, from the moment we recognize it 
to be God’s will. We have just prayed, “ Thy will be done on 


earth.” So you and I have a direct, personal obligation to do 
what we can as incividuals, and as members of a given local . 
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congregation, to help the realization of visible ‘unity between 
all who worship Christ. 


: As we look at the way, over the centuries, we have ripped 

up and torn the seamless robe, often smearing it with the blood 
of other Christians, we seem to hear again the words of Jesus 
from the Cross: 


“Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do.” 


.WHAT ARE WE GOING TO DO ABOUT IT? 


We started from God's instructions to us; we are agreed 
that this is the only safe road. So we must first remember 
when we come to action the phrase God inspired the great 
Roman Catholic apostle of unity, the Abbé Paul Couturier, to 
use : 


“Unité . . . comme le Christ le veut et quand il le 
voudra.”” -- . 

“ Unity . . . in the way Christ chooses, in the time Christ 
chooses.” 


Our action can take two forms: prayer and work. 


But before we can do either, we must know something of 
the subject. 


The first challenge to you and to me, in the Week of 
Prayer for Unity, 1961, is to take the phrase of the Abbé 
Couturier, and to meditate on it. Ask the Holy Spirit to help 
our understanding, that we see the unity of the Church as 
Christ sees it. 


The second is to inform ourselves somewhat of the rich- 
ness of the contribution made to the Church Universal by 
denominations other than our own. Take part in an ecumenical 
study group, inviting someone to speak from the main branches 
of the Church. God has given to each of these great insights. 
In no new unity must they disappear, but be gathered up 
together that, in the words of our text, “ nothing may be lost.” 


Having made a beginning of informing ourselves—a good 
introductory book is “ The Kingship of Christ,” by the late 
Bishop of Chichester, published by Penguin—then what work 
can we do? 


~ First, we can and must iettaende’ All over the world, men 
and women are praying for unity. I know a group of laymen 
of all denominations, from Roman Catholics to Baptists, who 
hold 15 minutes intercession for unity during the lunch hour. 
Did not Jesus himself promise us: 
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“If ye shall ask anything in my name, that will I grant.” 
Perhaps in the past men have not prayed enough for unity. 


Secondly, there are forms of ecumenical action between 
our churches here in Paris. Look for them. Find them. 
Practical things---co-operation over building problems, for 
instance, as well as joint services for unity for all the churches 


in Paris. . 


CONCLUSION 


+--Here I propose to leave the issue with you. To consider 
Christian unity is at once such a wonderful and such a difficult 
thing! One could have reviewed the historical reasons for 
disunity; the doctrinal differences. One could have spoken. 
of all that unites us—the Bible. our common Baptism, the 
Lord’s Prayer, the hymns of the Church which are the Psalms. 
Or the actual movement towards unity. After only 5O years | 
_ of ecumenical work, the World Council of Churches is now in 
the forefront of reality, and meets for its Third Assembly in 
New Delhi at the end of this year. The Roman Catholic 
Church is to hold an Ecumenical Council, the first since 1870. 


All our consideration today has been, is to try to raise 
the issue, but fo raise it in terms of God’s purposes, not ours. 
These thoughts mark, therefore, only a point of departure. 


But to conclude there would be hopelessly to miss the real 
challenge. This is that Christian unity, humanly impossible, 
has become divinely irresistable. God has taken the lead. 
There is a great new wind of the Holy Spirit blowing through 
the hearts of Christians everywhere. To right, to left, every- 
where it is bursting in on us. You and I have the privilege to 
stand at a new dawning of the unity of Christ’s followers. 


The words of the Rule of the new Protestant Community 
of Taizé are addressed specifically to all of us here in this 
church today : 


“Be consumed with a burning zeal for the unityof the 
Body of Christ . . . The Lord Jesus Christ, in his pity and 
his love for you, has chosen you to be a sign of brotherly 
love within the Church. Renouncing from henceforth to 
look back, and joyful with an infinite gratitude, fear not 
to be heralds of the dawn, to praise, to bless and to sing 
Christ your Lord.” Amen. 
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THE ABBEY NIEDERALTAICH 
A Bridge Between East and West 


by. CHRISTEL ECKERN (OBLATE, 0.S.B.) 


In the valley of the Danube, near the Austrian-Czechoslo- 
vakian frontier, is the Benedictine Abbey of Niederaltaich, one 
of the most ancient in Germany, going back 1,200 years. 
Belonging to this abbey is “ Unity House” (in German: “ The 
House of Meeting”), the headquarters of the Una Sancta 
Movement. Every year it is visited by many Evangelical, 
Catholic and Orthodox Christians. They come—either on 
private visits or for conferences—to Peon ecumenical prob- 
lems. All visitors also have the use of a well-stocked library 
Evangelical, Catholic and Eastern literature. 


Through the centuries many saints have gone forth from 
the abbey. One of them was St_Gunther, of whom Abbot. 
Emmanuel Maria Heufelder, 0.s.8. said: “In the person of 
St Gunther we see today not only the introducer of Christian 
culture to Bohemia, but over and above his historical impor- 
tance we see him as a bridge-builder between East and West.” 
It is precisely this that the abbey has wished to be since it 
began to concern itself with the Eastern Church 26 years ago 
—a bridge between East and West. 


Pius XI, it will be remembered, had in 1924 specially invited 
the Benedictine Order to take up the question of union with the 
Eastern Churches. First Amay (now at Chevetogne) and St 
Procopius in America responded to the Pope’s wishes. At that 
time Pater Emmanuel Maria Heufelder, 0.S.8., was a monk at 
Schaeftlarn near Munich. For him the Holy Father's letter 
seemed of vital concern, and he became very much interested 
in the work that was being done at Chevetogne. He began to 
consider the possibility of setting up some small Benedictine 
centres in Rumania. In 1934 he became prior at Niederaltaich 
and he hoped now to put his plans into effect. A year later he 
made a journey into Galicia and Rumania where he was able 
to have talks with Catholic and Orthodox representatives of 
the Eastern Church. 


At that time Monsignor Werhuhn was Apostolic Visitor 
for the Ukrainians in Germany. He came into contact with 
Niederaltaich and was interested in the work that was going 
on there. In 1936 he organized the first official conference on 
the subject of Eastern Christianity. This conference took the 
form of lectures and celebrations of the Liturgy. From that 
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time he was regularly invited to Niederaltaich to give con- 
ferences on this subject and he aroused great enthusiasm among 
all the members and friends of the abbey, for the whole world 
of Eastern Christianity. In 1937, as the first fruits of their work 
together on this subject, the abbot and Mgr Werhuhn published 
a handbook on the Eastern Church, Der Christliche Osten. 


Mgr Werhuhn felt so intimately bound up with the work 
of Niederaltaich that he became an oblate of the Order. It was 
his intention to become a monk of their community as soon as 
he could find a successor for his former work. The war and 
the collapse in 1945 interrupted his plans. Mgr Werhuhn was 
taken prisoner by the Soviet authorities and sent to Siberia. In 
1956 he hoped that he would be allowed to return to Germany 
and join the Niederaltaich Community, but unfortunately per- 
mission for this was refused by the Soviet authorities and he 
died in Siberia. 

Nevertheless, the Niederaltaich community continued their 
efforts to work with the Eastern Church, although it was no 
longer possible to do anything in Rumania. A hopeful sign 
was the entry into the community in 1945 of a Russian convert 


from the Orthodox Church. It became his ambition to spend ~~ 


his life working for reunion of the Russian Church with the 
Church of Rome. For this purpose he studied Eastern theology 
at the Pontifical Oriental Institute in Rome. In 1952 he was 
ordained as a Catholic priest of the Byzantine rite. Later an 
officer of the White Russian army came to Niederaltaich and 
was ordained deacon in Chevetogne. He wrote a history of 
Russian Catholicism. He died in 1959. 


Today there are five priests of the Byzantine rite at 
Niederaltaich. They have a Byzantine chapel where the liturgy 
is celebrated in Greek and Slavonic. All guests who come 
with the desire to get information concerning the history, theo- 
logy and rites of the Eastern Church have the opportunity of 
being present at the Holy Liturgy, the Divine Office and other 
Eastern ceremonies. Moreover as has already been mentioned, 
they have the use of the library on subjects connected with the 
Eastern Churches. There is also hope that it will soon be pos- — 
sible to found a school for Iconography there. — 


In the study of Eastern Christendom there are different 
approaches. There is first the purely scientific and scholarly 
approach, divorced from any actual contacts with Orthodoxy. 
Secondly, there is study and research for the purpose of a sub- 
sequent apostolate. Thirdly, there is the mainly pastoral con- 
cern with emigrants from the East, which is, of course, purely: 
apostolic work. | 
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The work of Niederaltaich is different from any of these. 
Here scientific activity, the study of the Eastern liturgy and 
theology, is joined with the seeking of personal contacts with 
Orthodoxy, and there is special interest in ecumenical conversa- 
tions. So the monks seek to arrive at an objective view of 
these matters, free from the prejudices so edhe: in the 
West. 


By means of their work and prayer and life in the Byzan- 
tine rite they wish to help in bringing about the will of our 
Lord: THERE SHALL BE ONE FLOCK AND ONE SHEPHERD. 


(Reprinted from C/lirysostom, Summer 1961) 


ECUMENICAL 


by Davip NICHOLLS 


“What do we mean by the Church?” thundered Fr Gustav 
Weigel to the Jesuit students of Woodstock College. ‘ Our 
visitors have asked us what we mean by the Church.” An 
attempt was made: “All those who are bapt .. .” “Stop! 
That is not what we mean.” Something was murmured about. 
the “ mystical body.” “ That’s not what we mean.” Finally 
one of the students volunteered the information: “ The Roman 
Catholic Church.” “ Right,” declared Fr Weigel. 

The visitors were a group of ten students from Yale Divinity 
School comprising everything from English Anglo-Catholics to 
American Baptists and a member of the United Church of the 
Philippines. Together with one of the Woodstock students I 
helped to organise the three-day conference, which all agree 
was quite an event in Catholic-Protestant relations in the United 
States. “... the brethren have never been so enthused over a 
Woodstock event since I have been here,” was the impression 
of one of the Jesuits. The Y.D.S. members were equally en- 
thusiastic. The five formal sessions were introduced with short 
papers—three by Woodstock men and two by Yale students. 
The topics included a discussion on scripture and tradition, in 
which it was-pointed out that many Roman Catholic theologians 
hold that when the Council of Trent speaks of revelation being 
contained in scripture and tradition, it is permissible to say 
that the whole of revelation is contained in each; rather than 
believing that part is in scripture and the other part in tradition. 
In a paper on Justification and Grace, a Yale student who is 
engaged in work for a Ph.D. in recent Roman Catholic theology, 
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pointed out the similarity which exists between some Catholic 
and Protestant theologians on the question; the discussion 
centred chiefly on the theology of Karl Barth on the one hand 
and that of Karl Rahner, von Balthazar and Kiing on the other. | 
The latter has written a book on Barth’s theology to which the 
Swiss theologian contributed a Preface commending it as an 
accurate understanding of his position, and declaring that if 
Kiing represents the Catholic doctrine on the question of justifi- 
cation, then he has no quarrel with it. Other topics were “Dogma 
its Nature and-Development .” “ The Liturgical Revival” and. 
“Natural Law and Birth Control.” 


As my opening paragraph will confirm, there was no lack of 
frankness and no fear of stating disagreements. I did notice, 
however, a growing spirit of confidence between the two groups, 
and the “ We believe” of the Woodstock students sometimes 
gave place in the last few sessions to the more tentative “I 
think,” witnessing to the considerable degree of theological 
speculation which is allowed and often encouraged in the Roman 
Church. The informal discussions, often lasting for hours, over 
beer, were perhaps even more valuable than the organised 
sessions in increasing understanding and sympathy. The remark 
which many will best remember was made during a discussion 
on Birth Control and Natural/Law. One of the more Protestant 
members of our group was dilating on the theology of sex, 
pointing out how in the creation story it is man and woman 
together who make up mankind. “In fact,” he went on (with 
irreproachable logic!) surrounded by 100 celibate Jesuits “an 
unmarried man is something less than human!” As soon as 
he had said it he realised the absurdity of the notion (and 
perhaps the dangers attendant on a rational theology); visions 
of bachelors creeping around on all fours which his statement 
called up were the cause of much amusement all round. 


The whole occasion was inspiring and encouraging, and 
it is to be hoped that more such events can take place in English- 
speaking countries as they do on the Continent. Relations be- 
tween the Roman Catholic Church and the Church of England 
have improved enormously in the last decade; who could have 
foreseen the Archbishop of the /nfallible Fallacies controversy 
visiting the Pope? Let us pray that the “wind of change” 
continues to blow. 
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THE MINISTER’S DEVOTIONS, by the Revd C. R. Walker. 
(St Andrew’s Press: 20/-). Reviewed by Fr Andrew 
Blair, C.R. 


This book is written by a Minister of the Church of Scot- 
land for the use of his brother ministers. It is dedicated to 
“ The Fellowship of Dunkeld”: it is understood that this is a 
group of ministers who have been in the habit of meeting for © 
some years past for an annual retreat in the restored Dunkeld 
Cathedral. It is pre-eminently a Catholic book, and the 
writers quoted range freely over the field of Anglican and 
Roman Catholic devotional literature: Lancelot Andrewes, 
William Law, Jeremy Taylor, St Ignatius Loyola, St John of 
the Cross, St Teresa, to mention but a few, are all referred to 
with enthusiasm. The non-Presbyterian reader, whose ideas 
about Presbyterianism have been mainly culled from such 
studies as the Kailyard novels, might wonder what wind of 
change has been blowing over Scotland as he reads this. It is 
primarily, of course, intended as a guide to the devotional life 
of the ordinary working minister of the Church of Scotland, but 
(let it be said at once) there is much here which an Anglican 
or Roman Catholic priest could read with profit and which, 
indeed, constitutes a challenge to the conscience of all of us 
about the health of our own spiritual life. 


Anglicans who are used to books which make the daily 
Office, the Mass and the Sacrament of Penance the framework 
upon which the spiritual life is built up will, of course, notice 
a difference of approach in this respect. This is inevitable, 
given the history of Presbyterianism: and there can be no 
doubt that the possession of a fixed Liturgy has given Anglicans 
a distinct advantage over their Presbyterian brethren in this 
matter. And when we think of the spiritual torpor in which 
Anglicanism was for so long plunged, even with this aid at 
hand, we can only be filled with admiration for the fervour 
with which the writer of this book and his friends have set 


about their task. 


At the time of the Reformation, | Presbyterians, Anglicans 
and Roman Catholics alike were faced with the problem of 
winning back to frequent Communion a people who had _ been 
for many generations strangers to the practice and who in the 
vast majority of cases had regarded reception at Easter as the 
limit of their devotion. John Knox desired that the Eucharist 
should be the principal service of each Sunday, as did the 
Anglican reformers : and his teaching on Sacramental Absolu- 
tion has a strong link with the Catholic tradition. He had 
hoped (like the Anglican teachers) that by restricting the cele- 
bration of the Eucharist to the occasions when a reasonable 
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number of communicants presented themselves he would pro- 
duce a discipline restoring the practice of frequent Communion - 
and: (again like them) he was defeated by the unwillingness to 
-bé reformed of a people who had been so long used to very 
rare Communion indeed. Presbyterianism is commonly fe- 
garded as pre-eminently a non-liturgical religion: and such it 
long was and commonly still is. But it should be observed 
that there is nothing in Presbyterianism as such to forbid the 
use of a Liturgy : Knox certainly used one and the 1552 Prayer 
Book of King Edward VI was widely used in Scotland in the 
formative years of Presbyterianism. The deep suspicion of 
liturgical worship, which has been such a characteristic of much 
Presbyterianism, is really an alien growth, ‘brought to Scotland 
during the Commonwealth period by Cromwell's army, whose 
religious affiliation was Congregational (Independent) rather 
than Presbyterianism, and only too successfully transplanted 
there among the troubles and upheavals of the 17th century. 
The last generation or two has shown the growth am 

some Scottish ministers of a desire for a more Catholic spiri- 
tuality and a more definitely liturgical form of worship. It has 
much inherited prejudice to meet and clearly there is a long 
way to go. Excellent liturgical manuals and directories have 
been published with the official blessing of the Church authori- 
ties : and the Liturgy of the CSI in which Presbyterians had a 
considerable hand is an admirable cxample of the kind of thing 
which can be done. But at pyesent these things have no 
mandatory authority for ministers or congregations, and all 
depends on the combined patience and enthusiasm on the indi- 
vidual minister. It cannot be doubted, however, that the growth 
of a spirituality of this sort among Presbyterians, in the measure 
that it reaches the man in the pew, will do much to create the 
kind of atmosphere in which what is commonly called “ Oecu- 
menical Encounter” can fruitfully take place. For this reason 
above all others we cordially welcome the book under review 
and hope that it will have a wide and influential circulation 
among the ministers for whom it is written. Anglicans, too, 
who have a concern for the healing of the breaches in Christen- 
dom (and every Anglican ought to have that) should read this 
book with sympathy and use every opportunity which comes 
to them to encourage the author and his friends in the immensely 
worthwhile task to which they have set their hands. 


Communications for the Editor and Annual Subscriptions to 
Faith and Unity, which may begin at any time (minimum sub- 
scription, post free five shillings a year), should be sent to the 
Publications Secretary, Faith and Unity, 6 Hyde Park Gate, 
London, S.W.7. 
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